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it impossible accurately to determine all the quantitative or even 
qualitative responses to measurable stimuli of such animals? 

Edward J. Kempf 

Government Hospital for the Insane, 
Washington, D. C. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

The Principles of Understanding: An Introduction to Logic from the 
Standpoint of Personal Idealism. Henry Sturt. Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press. (New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 1915. Pp. xiv 
+ 302. 

Of the "Eight Members of the University of Oxford," who in 1902, 
under the editorship of Mr. Sturt, composed the volume of essays entitled 
"Personal Idealism," no less than three have now published books on 
logic, each of which might reasonably claim to be " from the standpoint of 
personal idealism." It is true that Professor Boyce Gibson writes profes- 
sedly from the viewpoint of Eucken; but he would be the first to deny 
that there was anything in his "Problem of Logic" which was not in 
thorough harmony with the principles of personal idealism. 1 Dr. F. C. S. 
Schiller, in his "Formal Logic," makes a far more extensive use of the 
principle of personality, 2 but his exposition is considerably restricted and 
hampered by what he is criticizing, and in the end he only claims " to have 
cleared the ground for a new Logic that will not disdain to reflect upon 
real thinking. . . . " 3 The way is thus left open for Mr. Sturt to produce a 
work dealing with "the actual processes of human understanding," 4 and 
"The Principles of Understanding" claims to be an introduction, a dis- 
cussion of questions preliminary to just this task. 6 It is not a " System 
of Logic," such as Professor Boyce Gibson is attempting to write, and as 
Mr. Sturt disagrees sharply with his definition of logic, 6 and does not 
mention Dr. Schiller at all except implicitly, 7 we seem justified in infer- 
ring from the sub-title that the present work is intended by its author to be 
the "official" introduction to logic from the standpoint of personal 
idealism. 

What then is the " Standpoint of Personal Idealism " ? It consists 

i See his justification for excluding personality from his limited problem 
("Problem of Logic," pages 3-5), and the intention to cooperate "between 
the idealism of the Hegelian school . . . and the psychologism of the pragmatic 
and genetic movements ... so far as is relevant to the requirements of a logical 
treatise" (op. cit., page ix). He also makes much use of the principle of 
spirituality. 

« Cf. "Formal Logic," pages 11, 149-150, 314, ff., etc. 

3 Ibid., page 409. 

* ' ' Principles of Understanding, ' ' page vii. 

5 Ibid., page viii. 

• Ibid., pages 4-8. 

i Cf. especially the rejection of the "Utility-theory of Truth," pages 287- 
288, which is perhaps directed against Dr. Schiller. 
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mainly in holding (1) " that personal experience should be the basis of our 
(philosophical) synthesis," and (2) "that personal experience is spir- 
itual" (p. vii). As applied to logic, the first of these principles involves 
basing one's logical theory upon "personal experience." In Mr. Sturt's 
hands this is interpreted in a quasi-psychological sense. He distinguishes 
himself sharply from those logicians who seek to study the universality 
and necessity which they find in reasoning. He attacks " the apriorist " 
and (1) challenges him to produce any a priori laws which constitute the 
" governing principles " of " actual thinking," and (2) tries to show that 
" there can be no such laws of thought as the a priori logician desiderates." 
" The whole notion of a priori laws of thought " is declared to be " an 
anachronism, the ghost of the old formal logic haunting our schools long 
after its real life is ended" (p. 3). This serious misunderstanding of the 
aims of most logicians seems to be due to his point of view. His own 
question is : how do we think ? and for him " the purpose of logic is to 
explain the processes of our own minds and the minds of persons whom we 
know" (p. 2). For this purpose "a logic based on psychological observa- 
tion " (p. 119) is needed, and the only " laws of actual thinking " discover- 
able by this means are, of course, inductive generalizations, very different 
from the " laws " studied by other logicians. It is true that it would be 
illegitimate for Mr. Sturt's purpose to take a priori laws in place of such 
generalizations; but for logicians whose purpose is not to discover by a 
psychological method " laws of actual thinking," but rather to investigate 
the forms of validity in thinking, it is Mr. Sturt's inductive generaliza- 
tions that would be out of place, and only universal and necessary prin- 
ciples that can be admitted. If Mr. Sturt is serious in challenging the 
existence of such principles in logic, he might read Carl Muller-Braun- 
schweig: "Die Methode einer reinen Ethik," or perhaps Mr. Bertrand 
Russell's " Problems of Philosophy," for a discussion of the whole position 
and for a few examples. 

As might be expected from this attack on " the apriorist," as well as 
from Idola Theatri, Mr. Sturt's opposition to " intellectualism " leads him 
everywhere to magnify the practical and concrete, and to treat the theo- 
retical as " an extension of the practical " (p. 257) . 8 It is perhaps for this 
reason that we find no reference to the original 9 investigations of the 
thought-processes, and are given instead a sort of resume' of general psy- 
chology from the point of view of the light it throws on the processes of 
" actual thinking." It is only fair to add that, with the possible excep- 
tion of Professor B. M. Ogden, most psychologists would regard the work 
less as a " logic based on psychological observation " than as a psychology 
based on certain logical assumptions. 10 

s For this emphasis on the practical, cf. also pages 4, 39, 127, 141, 253, et al. 

» Cf., e. g., page 107, where Titchener's "Lectures on the Experimental Psy- 
chology of the Thought-processes" receives scant consideration. 

i« The introduction, by Professor Ogden, of the ' ' directive tendencies ' ' as 
the governing principle into so much of psychology ("An Introduction to Gen- 
eral Psychology," 1914, esp. pages 147-150, 155-160, Ch. XV., et al.) has pro- 
duced a work which in many ways is analogous to Mr. Sturt's book, though 
written professedly on psychology. 
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The chief business of understanding is " to get what we want in order 
to live," " to form plans and purposes for satisfying our daily needs " (pp. 
4, 12). Invention, "the prospective use of understanding (p. 7), is thus 
the most important function of understanding, truth-seeking being en- 
tirely subordinate " (p. 4). It follows that the typical judgment for 
logical theory is not a recognition-judgment like "all men are mortal," 
but rather something like " the Liberals will win the next election." In- 
vention of plans, moreover, being a kind of doing (p. 13) presupposes a 
"dynamic theory of consciousness," and Mr. Sturt feels called upon to 
argue in favor of interactionism (pp. 26-28) and a "soul" (pp. 28-31) " 
as against (1) the late Mr. Shadworth Hodgson's view of epiphenomenal- 
ism, and (2) the view of psycho-physical parallelism expounded by Pro- 
fessor G. F. Stout in the " Manual of Psychology " (pp. 13-26). He further 
feels himself impelled to write chapters on Sensuous Experience (Ch. IV.), 
on Subconsciousness (Ch. V.), and on Passion (Ch. VII.). There is also 
some account of the development of personality, 12 of the gradual severance 
of understanding and passion from a more primitive state, 13 and some 
treatment of their mutual implications (pp. 235-fin.). 

After all this, we may reasonably ask: well, how do we understand? 
Or, if practical (p. 141) invention is the main use of understanding, how 
do we invent? The answer to this question is typical of Mr. Sturt's 
method. In a general way we are told that in simple construction or 
invention (pp. 32-36) we can distinguish (a) the material arranged 
(chiefly (p. 93) sensuous experience) and (Z>) the arranging. The latter, 
arranging in patterns or systems, is "the active and formal element in 
intelligence," and is known as "Noesis." Its function is (1) to form 
sensuous experience into coherent groups that can be retained and recalled, 
and (2) to apprehend patterns or forms in sensuous experience (Ch. III.) ; 
both functions are " conventionally " united under the common term 
"Cognition of Form" (p. 35). 14 We thus see that invention means con- 
structing patterns in sensuous experience, but are not yet informed what 
"constructing" means and what we are to understand by "patterns." 
Later we learn that while "no one can explain invention in such a way 
that we can see the methods of the inventor fully revealed ... we must 
avoid the fallacy of supposing that we can know nothing about it. . . . 
It is the duty of the logician to explore the method," even though " it may 
be a characteristic of the method that it can not be articulately expressed, 
and therefore can not be taught by articulate instruction (p. 138)." The 
method is "explored" as follows (p 142): we have (1) urgent desire, (2) 
long anxious brooding, (3) encounter with some suggestive accident, (4) 
sudden invention of some suitable plan, (5) joy of the agent in the suc- 
cessful outcome of his mental striving. It is obvious that the kernel lies 

" The polemic against psycho-physical parallelism is the one piece of really 
close reasoning in the book. 

12 Especially in Ch. VIII. 

13 Ch. IX., especially pages 234-235. 

"Mr. Sturt might have learned from Mr. Prichard ("Kant's Theory of 
Knowledge") that apprehension and construction are two very different things. 
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in (4) (which I have italicized). Yet in what follows, only (1) and (2) 
are dealt with in detail. From the subsequent discussion we gather that 
the " invention of some suitable plan " is connected with " originating 
schemes," but this too turns out to be a will-o'-the-wisp. 15 " The faculty 
of originating schemes . . . is . . . the primary datum of logical theory . . . 
for the logician it is ultimate. ... I do not offer to explain it; with our 
present knowledge it is not explainable, and perhaps it never will be (p. 
148). Is an investigation of this kind expected to " involve a thorough 
reconstruction of logic " (p. 7) i 

The second principle of personal idealism is that personal experience 
is "spiritual." The whole value of such a principle turns on the sense 
in which the term is used. In Mr. Sturt's 1 * hands its actual meaning 
seems to be mainly negative. Thus in the argument that Noesis is spir- 
itual because it is " total-working," and functions in a way which we can 
not reckon among the properties of " matter," the meaning appears to be 
equivalent to (1) non-sensuous, and (2) non-mechanical. 17 It is also 
employed in the " dynamic theory of consciousness," which runs through- 
out the book. But, apart from the vague satisfaction which the use of 
words like " spiritual " and " soul " appears to give to Mr. Sturt, 18 it is not 
easy to discover what scientific value is derived from his use of the prin- 
ciple. He does indeed use it in dissenting from Bergson, Stout, Mc- 
Dougall, and Mr. H. W. B. Joseph in the matter of the "mechanical 
element in Association." Here he " sees no reason to believe in more than 
one principle of mental retention" (p. 64), which principle turns out, 
as one would expect, to be the " spiritual " noesis. For the usual associa- 
tion by contiguity and by similarity, he proposes as noetic alternatives: 
(1) Systematic Association, and (2) Intersystematic Association, respect- 
ively. 19 To this suggestion there are two serious objections. In the first 
place there is no strict correspondence ; in fact, of the two, " intersys- 
tematic association" resembles the usual association by contiguity rather 
than association by similarity. In intersystematic association we have 
" association between a component of one system and the totality of 
another system," and this is explained as follows (p. 76) : " some of the 
components of the first system may have formed part of some other system 
2 2 (Z>, F, G, H, J). If then the agent be not following out keenly the 
plan Sj, the component D may switch his mind off to another line of inter- 
est in virtue of the association with 2 2 -" Mr. Sturt's treatment of this 

i» Cf. pages 239-242, from which we learn that a scheme (the ' ' essential 
formula," p. 58) is "the subjective correlate of situations and objects," that it 
arises in the subconsciousness as a definite principle of grouping sensuous ele- 
ments so as to form some phenomenon, and that (cf. p. 56) till thus "articulated 
in sensuous material," the scheme is inarticulate. This, however, tells us no 
more than we knew already in Chapter III. 

is Mr. Sturt might here have learned something from the use of this prin- 
ciple by Professor Boyce Gibson, in the ' ' Problem of Logic. ' ' 

" Especially pages 41 and 52. 

is Cf. e. g., Ch. I. of "Idola Theatri." 

i» Pages 39, 40, 42, 50-51, 65, especially 75-77. 
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phenomenon as " almost pathological " 20 will only confirm the criti- 
cal reader in his suspicion that "the component D" functions in a 
mechanical way after all, and that this is concealed from Mr. Sturt mainly 
because of his assumption that every " modification of the soul " is non- 
mechanical. 21 In any case this does not correspond to the usual " associa- 
tion by similarity," while there is clearly no connection at all between 
" Systematic Association," which is " grouping coherently," 22 and the 
current "association by contiguity"; so that the claim to "explain re- 
spectively what the old psychology called association by contiguity and 
association by similarity" 23 is illegitimate. In the second place, while 
it is of course a fact that we form systems and also manage to organize 
those systems to some extent, this is so far from being an " alternative " to 
the "old view" of association, that the two can very well continue to 
subsist side by side ; both systematic and intersystematic association might 
in " the old psychology " take place either by similarity or by contiguity, 
and as they are plainly not in pari materia, Mr. Sturt is evidently mis- 
taken, apart from the fact that he has here a concensus of psychological 
opinion against him. 

In details, there is considerable appearance of information and of 
being "up-to-date." A very large number of contemporary authors will 
find themselves referred to, chiefly by way of open dissent. But a more 
minute examination exposes the real superficiality of much of this ap- 
parent erudition. There is no doubt that neither Professor Stout nor Mr. 
McDougall will feel obliged to defend themselves against what is often 
palpably mere misunderstanding, and in some cases of subject-matter the 
text implies unfamiliarity with the view criticized, at least a lack of first- 
hand acquaintance with the scientist responsible for the doctrine. For 
example, a well-known theory is referred to as " the curious process . . . 
known to psychologists as 'repression'" (p. 74), and a case of psycho- 
analysis (correctly described) is introduced by the words : " The case, 
which was related to me by an eminent English physician from his 
own practise. . . . " 2 * To speak of psychoanalysis in this way, with- 
out mentioning Freud, is remarkable, though not perhaps so remark- 
able as so definitely an " Oxford man " as Mr. Sturt 25 writing a book on 
logic without the slightest reference, explicit or implicit, 28 to the late 
Professor Cook Wilson and to the views of logic which have been taught 

20 Page 77. It is said to "show a failure of power," t. e., of "noetic 
power," for which cf. page 69-70. 
2i Cf. especially pages 88-89. 

22 Ch. III., passim, especially pages 39 and 75. 

23 Italics mine : see page 75. 

2* Pages 131, 132. I do not doubt that Mr. Sturt has heard of Freud; but no 
one with first-hand knowledge would imply that psychoanalysis was connected 
chiefly with "an eminent English physician." 

25 Cf. e. g., the title-page: "private tutor in the University of Oxford" 
(italics mine), and the opening of Ch. I., and also "Idola Theatri," passim. 

2« Unless we are to take the reference to Mr. Joseph (p. 9) as an implicit 
reflection on Professor Cook Wilson. 
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officially at Oxford under his direction. One more instance: Memory is 
discussed without reference to Ebbinghaus, although Mr. Sturt even goes 
into the detail of " nonsense-syllables " (pp. 62-63, 65-68). The instance 
given in the text is, however, sufficient to convict him not only of un- 
familiarity with original monographs, but also with the standard pro- 
cedure in experimental laboratories. Heuf, Powz, Jeel, Shob, Toov 
Wawch, and Quyg are inadmissible, and only five of the twelve syllables 
given can be said to come under the rules. However, Mr. Sturt might 
rejoin that exactitude in details is pedantic, and that to the point of his 
argument it is immaterial that his nonsense-syllables vary from three to 
five letters, and from one to two vowels. Such an answer would be 
thoroughly in harmony with his perhaps deliberately "amateurish" 27 
style, but would not tend to induce belief in his scientific trustworthiness. 
To the occasional looseness of expression corresponds a real looseness 
of thought. A logician who claims that any logic not " based on psycho- 
logical observation " is " immeasurably smaller than the thing it professes 
to explain " (p. 119), should at least not be dependent on " the old official 
logic" at every point. Most logicians at least attempt to analyze such 
terms as " meaning," " logicality," " rationality," " coherence," " con- 
sistency," "system," etc., without reference to psychology, and it is pre- 
cisely this method that Mr. Sturt wishes to condemn. But he allows his 
interest in the practical and concrete to blind him to the fact that all along 
he is presupposing, and indeed using, just these concepts, and using them 
in an uncritical way which precisely contradicts his main intention. 
Consider, e. g., the discussion of "logical quality" 28 (pp. 5-8), which is 
made to consist in " forming rational purposes and working rationally to 
achieve them," in having " meaning and consistency," " fulness of mean- 
ing and consistency" etc. One question " has less meaning, and therefore 
less logicality" than another; statements which show "no meaning in 
their context" are illogical. 29 Mr. Sturt would himself no doubt justify 
this procedure by stating that he intended these terms in the "practical" 
sense, of which the theoretical is only an extension (p. 258). But to most 
readers it will be only too plain that the practical sense of, e. g., "con- 
sistency" 30 presupposes throughout the theoretical sense of the term, and 
that, too, in the sense in which it is analyzed by the logicians whom he 

37 Cf., e. g., page 107: "the existence of imageless thought has been estab- 
lished by elaborate investigations in Germany and elsewhere" (italics mine), 
and page 102: "T. H. Green, as Professor Hobhouse somewhere remarks, gives 
no clear leading as to the role of sensation ..." (italics mine). The same general 
style is found in "Idola Theatri," passim. The only exception to it seems to be 
the polemic against psycho-physical parallelism already referred to. 

28 Italics mine. 

2» Cf. the account of language in Ch. VI. (especially pages 170-171) : lan- 
guage is a logical system . . . due to the "social mind," which makes national 
speech fit with the national aims. Cf. also page 256: "each man's world has 
unity as an intellectual system." Cf. also page 280: "The possibility of sci- 
ence depends on belief in the systematic character of nature." (Italics mine 
throughout.) 

ao Cf. pages 266, 269, 273. 
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wishes to supersede. 31 In fact, the main difficulty with the whole book, 
which is far from uninteresting and uninformed, is a weakness in self- 
criticism, especially in the interpretation of principles. A logic which 
deals explicitly with " processes " (p. 2) from a " psychological basis " (p. 
119) has no right to criticize the logicians who study precisely these ques- 
tions of consistency, universality, and validity, as if they had nothing to 
do with personal and "spiritual" experience. They are dealing with 
what is objective in personal experience, and the concepts which they 
study are essential to all objective science. If Mr. Sturt is right in his 
interpretation of the principles stated in the preface (p. vii), and in op- 
posing them to the investigations of other logicians, then personal ideal- 
ism is within measureable distance of becoming looked upon as a minor 
variant of " subjective " idealism. 

Mr. Sturt himself would like his work to be judged with reference to 
two points (p. viii) . The first question he proposes is : Does it throw any 
light upon the way in which our minds actually work ? The second ques- 
tion is : Does it contain suggestions useful for those who think much and 
are training others to think? To both questions the answer is: Yes. It 
does throw some light, it is suggestive ; in neither case quite as much as 
Mr. Sturt thinks (for is not Noesis ultimately inexplicable?), but still, 
many of his contentions are true, and yet more are suggestive and " use- 
ful." But for the reviewer there is a further question, viz., how much of 
what is valuable can Mr. Sturt consider as his own original contribution ? 
The polemic against the " part-working theory of association " (pp. 43-50) 
is at least thirty years too late, and for most of what is " useful " in the 
book the credit is due elsewhere, notably to Professor Q. F. Stout. 32 What 
is original is chiefly the point of view from which Mr. Sturt has made a 
number of comparisons in reviewing work done by others, and the credit 
for the work done remains with those who have done it, while the point of 
view has been already sufficiently criticized. 

The book is well printed, 33 but the index is a mere Index Nominum. 

Rupert Clendon Lodge. 
University op Minnesota. 

3i Mr. Sturt vacillates on the question of "formal" logicians. Contrast, 
e.g., pages 1 ("logic in the narrower sense") and 115-116 with such passages 
as those referred to above and page 3: "rules of the Syllogism, for which no- 
body now has a good word to say." 

32 Mr. Sturt recognizes this, perhaps (pp. 119-120), but only implicitly, if 
at all. It is true that very much of the present work is either repetition or 
development of similar views in ' ' Idola Theatri, ' ' but there, too, the chief credit 
is due to substantially the same writers. 

33 1 have noticed only two errata, viz.: in the middle of page 138, "make" 
should be "made," and on page 136 "technology" should be "terminology," 
unless perhaps Mr. Sturt is using it deliberately as a syncopated form of 
' ' technical terminology. ' ' 



